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A FRIEND OF DR. JOHNSON 

By LEWIS M. ISAACS 

OF the brilliant group of Englishmen who clustered about 
Dr. Johnson in the second half of the Eighteenth Century, 
there are few who are not familiar figures to latter-day 
readers. No other period of English literature has been so 
thoroughly exploited. From it emanates the greatest biography 
in the language, with its remarkably vivid pictures of contemporary 
life; and the diaries and letters of illustrious people of the age, 
in astonishing abundance, containing the most minute particulars 
of the daily regimes of the writers and covering whole decades of 
time, have yielded themselves freely to modern editors and 
biographers. Not only in letters, but in art, in politics, indeed in 
every sphere of human activity, the greatest men of the period 
are presented almost in the flesh, as, embalmed in contemporary 
records, they come down to us with every feature, every lineament, 
in a perfect state of preservation. 

The remarkable coterie which time thus threw haphazard 
together, possessing the greatest and most diversified talent that 
England has produced since the Elizabethan era, improved their 
natural gifts by the stimulus of mutual intercourse. Membership 
in such society was no mere favor of fortune, but the coveted 
reward of merit. For the aristocracy of brains then ruled and was 
jealous of its prerogatives. Intimacy with Johnson was a badge of 
highest nobility. 

Dr. Charles Burney enjoyed that distinction to the fullest. 
He was welcomed and sought after by the choicest spirits of the 
age. How highly he was regarded by his literary and artistic 
contemporaries is shown in their many references to him. In 
matters pertaining to art or letters, his opinion was accepted as 
weighty; and his approval of an enterprise once secured, its success 
was certain. When Oliver Goldsmith planned the dictionary 
whose completion was interrupted by his death, he wrote to 
Garrick, who had enlisted Burney 's services : 

" It makes me very happy to find that Dr. Burney thinks my 
scheme of a dictionary useful; still more that he will be so kind as 
to adorn it with anything of his own. I beg you also will accept 
my gratitude for procuring me so valuable an acquisition." 
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Associated with Goldsmith in his plan were also Johnson, who 
was to write on ethics, Reynolds, on painting, and Garrick, on 
acting. Dr. Johnson's judgment of Burney is preserved in the 
record of a conversation at Mrs. Thrale's at Streatham: 

" Dr. Burney is a man for everybody to love. It is but natural 
to love him — I question if there be in the world such another 
man altogether for mind, intelligence and manners as Dr. Burney." 

To call forth such a panegyric from the great lexicographer 
Burney's personality must have been one of unusual charm, 
especially as his vocation was music, to the appeal of which 
Johnson was singularly deaf. The critical Walpole, who enter- 
tained him and his daughter Fanny at Strawberry Hill, pronounced 
him both "lively and agreeable." In fact there seems to have 
been no dissent from the chorus of praise that surrounds him. 
Yet his claims on posterity's notice have been allowed to lapse, 
until now he seems to shine only by reflected glory. Burney's 
real strength was that of personality; like Johnson himself he 
was a magnetic, not a creative force. But unlike Johnson, he 
lacked a Boswell to keep his personality a living power. His 
daughter Fanny, the celebrated author of "Evelina," tried to 
supply this lack; but her "Memoirs of Dr. Burney," written at a 
time when her pen had lost its youthful spring, displays more 
filial devotion than literary charm, and its stilted and colorless 
pages are unread save by students of literary history. 

The bare facts of Burney's life are easily told. He and a 
twin-sister, the youngest of the large family of an impecunious 
portrait painter, were born at Shrewsbury in 1726. From his 
father the boy doubtless derived the art sense which was shown 
not only in his music, but in the broad love of art which made him 
a congenial spirit with Garrick, Johnson and Reynolds. He 
received his earliest education in the care of a foster mother; but 
when he was thirteen he rejoined his parents, who had moved to 
Chester, and went to the public school at that place. His first 
music teacher was the organist of Chester Cathedral, and he soon 
made sufficient progress to be able to eke out the service when his 
teacher was ill. He also took singing lessons, and even made a 
public appearance at a concert when but fourteen years old. At 
Chester he first saw Handel and in one of the numerous autobio- 
graphical notes in his "History of Music" he records the event as 
memorable. "Being extremely curious to see so extraordinary 
a man, I watched him narrowly as long as he remained in Chester." 
Returning to Shrewsbury, he studied under his half brother 
James, organist at St. Mary's Church — a post he held for fifty 
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years. He tells how he was aroused by hearing some celebrated 
organ players who passed through the city. "They amazed 
and stimulated me so forcibly by their performance on the organ, 
as well as by their encouragement, that I thenceforward went 
to work with an ambition and fury that would hardly allow me 
to eat or sleep." The remarkable enthusiasm for work which 
possessed him all through his long life is illustrated by the story 
told of his youthful device to insure a full day's activity. He 
would tie one end of a ball of string to his big toe and let the 
ball drop through his bedroom window, within reach of a laboring 
boy who, he arranged, should pull it on his way to work in the 
early morning. 

His musical talent must have been unusual; for it attracted 
the attention of Dr. Arne, the most celebrated English musician 
of his day, who offered to take him to London as his pupil. Burney, 
of course, seized the opportunity and went to London full of ardor 
and aspiration. He remained with Arne three years and gained 
more socially than musically. Arne used his ready and indefatigable 
pupil to copy music for him and to perform other tasks more helpful 
to master than to scholar. At the same time, through Arne's 
sister, the celebrated actress Mrs. Cibber, he made the acquaintance 
of many interesting people, Garrick, Handel and Thomson among 
them; and thus began his intercourse with the artistic world of 
London. About this time, too, he met Fulke Greville, a gentleman 
and a bon vivant, a descendant of the celebrated friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney and a social lion. Greville had expressed contempt 
for musicians as a class and was wont to inquire whether a man could 
be at once a gentleman and a musician. For answer, one of his 
friends introduced him to Burney. He was quickly taken with 
him and attached him to his household after the manner of the 
day, paying Arne £300 to cancel his articles of apprenticeship. 
The new set with which the young man was thus thrown enlarged 
his circle of friends and correspondingly his view of life. The 
dissipated mode of living did not, happily for Burney, last long. 
His patron married soon after and Burney himself discovering 
an attachment, the two severed their connection. 

Burney married in 1748, His wife, Esther Sleepe, was said 
to be "very attractive and very amiable." To what extent these 
admirable wifely qualities contributed to his material success does 
not appear; but it is certain that his prospects soon brightened. 
He was appointed organist of St. Dionis-Backchurch at the 
modest salary of £30 a year; but this was augmented by music 
lessons which the young man gave to a rapidly growing clientele. 
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His faculty of making friends stood him in good stead and he 
always had his hours filled. Hard work and close application 
undermined his health, and on the advice of his physician he gave 
up his work and moved to Lynn-Regis, Norfolk. Here he obtained 
the post of organist at St. Margaret's and his salary, officially the 
same, was increased by private emoluments to a fair competency. 
The organ, which was "execrably bad, " was replaced by a fine new 
instrument. Everything moved smoothly for Burney and his 
growing family. His mental energy, far from being exhausted by 
professional duties, seemed to grow by what it fed on. He 
began to plan his "History," he studied Italian poetry and other- 
wise sought cultural improvement. He found time also to watch 
achievements in the great world of London. On the publisher's 
announcement of the appearance of Johnson's Dictionary, he wrote 
to him in appreciative terms, begging to be informed whether he 
could subscribe for it for himself and some friends. He received 
a cordial reply, which started their lasting friendship. 

Nine years of country living freed Burney from his threatened 
weakness and he returned to London in 1760. He rapidly estab- 
lished himself as a music teacher and soon had his days occupied 
with lessons from early morning till night. He became a fad. One 
fashionable and ancient dame who wanted to place herself under 
his tutelage was informed that his time from eight in the morning 
was completely filled. " Come to me then at seven," was her reply. 
Despite his teaching, he found time for original work; and besides 
some sonatas for harpsichord, he composed a setting for a burlesque 
"Ode on St. Cecilia's Day," performed at Ranelagh with great 
eclat. In 1761 Mrs. Burney died, leaving him with a family of 
six children, the oldest but twelve, the youngest a baby. Her loss 
was deeply felt by Burney, who after a time sought to divert his 
mind by attempting a prose translation of Dante. A visit to Paris 
in 1764, where he placed two of his daughters at school, brought 
him in contact with Rousseau's "Devin du Village"; and on his 
return, at Garrick's suggestion, he translated and adapted the 
operetta for the English stage. It was not, however, a great success. 

In 1767 Burney married again, his second wife being the 
widow of a wealthy wine merchant of Lynn, and a close friend 
of his first wife. Intelligent and well read, she encouraged her 
husband in his artistic and literary pursuits and presided ably 
over the celebrated salon that became the recognized meeting- 
place of the elite of England. Fanny Burney's diary has preserved 
a lasting and almost photographic record of the events that took 
place under the Burney roof. The chronicle bears the strongest 
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testimony to the considerable place Burney now held in the art life 
of the time. It shows plainly, too, how his personality and con- 
versational charm won all with whom he came in contact. Two 
years after his second marriage Burney received the degree of 
doctor of music at Cambridge. His "exercise" was an anthem 
which had the distinction of being performed later in Hamburg 
under the direction of Carl Philip Emanuel Bach. The energetic 
doctor also brought forth this same year "An Essay towards a 
History of Comets," and about this time began the serious pre- 
paration of his magnum opus, the "History of Music." His 
daughter Fanny was his willing secretary. He soon felt the 
necessity of acquiring at first hand data which could be pro- 
cured only by a visit to the Continent. Armed with powerful 
letters of introduction, he left in June, 1770, making a six months' 
tour in Italy, France and Switzerland. From Naples he wrote 
to Garrick (October 17, 1770): 

"I must say that my treatment among these men of learning 
and genius throughout my journey has been to the last degree 
flattering. ... I am almost ashamed to tell you how many 
men of eminence both in the literary and musical world have 
interested themselves in my enterprise — When I left England 
I had two objects in view. The one was to get from the libraries 
to the viva voce conversation of the learned what information I 
could relative to the music of the ancients; and the other was to 
judge with my own eyes of the present state of modern music in 
the places through which I should pass from the performance and 
conversation of the first musicians of Italy." 

Among the illustrious men he visited were Diderot, Rousseau 
and Voltaire. On his return, he published an account of his tour, 
which attracted the admiring attention of Dr. Johnson, who later 
acknowledged his indebtedness in writing his own "Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland" to "that clever dog Burney." En- 
couraged by the success of his first trip, Burney made another in 
1772, to Germany and the Netherlands, preparing for it by studying 
in advance the German language. He had interviews with Gluck, 
Hasse, C. P. E. Bach and other musicians only less prominent, 
and everywhere was well received. Musical libraries and private 
records were placed at his disposal and he collected a large mass of 
original material. The only mishap occurred on his return trip 
in December, when he was compelled to repeat a stormy Channel 
passage, because, overcome by nausea, he had fallen asleep on the 
boat's arrival, and was unknowingly carried back to the French 
coast. This unenviable experience, which would have daunted the 
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spirit of ordinary men, did not conquer Burney's; and although 
made severely ill by the strain and confined to his bed, he dictated 
an account of his trip to his daughters. This book of travels ap- 
peared in print the following Spring, and was received even more 
warmly than its predecessor. It prompted Johnson to say to the 
author, " Sir, the public is always disappointed in books of travel, 
except yours." In the same year Burney was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London. 

The Burneys now moved to more commodious quarters in 
St. Martin's Street, taking the house formerly occupied by Sir 
Isaac Newton. The family was deeply impressed by the at- 
mosphere of the place and soberly endeavored to be worthy of 
its great predecessor's habitation. A small wooden turret 
thought to be Sir Isaac's observatory was the chosen retreat of 
Fanny, who there "popped down" her thoughts and unbosomed 
herself in the famous diary. Here the Burney salon grew and 
expanded until it became the most celebrated of meeting places in 
London. Johnson, Garrick and Reynolds were frequent visitors. 
All the celebrities in the world of music flocked eagerly to these 
functions and were proud to be asked to participate. The reigning 
stage favorites, Agujari, Ranuzzini, Pacchierotti, and others, gave 
of their best to enliven the evenings. There were also such notables 
as the Society Islander Omai (Cowper's "gentle savage"), Alexis 
Orloff, the Russian "man mountain" as Fanny calls him, and the 
explorer James Bruce. All are faithfully reproduced to the dot by 
the talented daughter, both in her diary and in her news-letters to 
"Daddy" Crisp, her correspondent. In her father's house she had 
extraordinary opportunities for the exercise of her unusual gifts. 
Thus Burney is responsible for some of the most delightful pictures 
of Eighteenth Century life that have been handed down to posterity. 
And painted vividly, though in the background, is the unusual 
personality of the master of the house, who had gathered about 
him such a remarkable and variegated array of talents. 

The crowning event of Dr. Burney's life was the publication 
of his "History of Music." It was awaited with scarcely less 
eagerness on the part of literary England than Johnson's 
"Dictionary" itself. By royal permission, the dedication was to 
Queen Charlotte, the wife of George the Third; and the long list 
of subscribers was headed by the Prince of Wales. Rousseau, 
Metastasio, C. P. E. Bach, Reynolds, Garrick, Warren Hastings 
and Sir John Hawkins, the rival historian of music, were on the 
list. The first volume appeared in 1776, and it was read or at least 
skimmed, by the entire literary and fashionable world. Even 
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Horace Walpole delved into it, and though he found the first part 
" absolute Hebrew" confessed that the work " was not barren of en- 
tertainment." Six years elapsed before the second volume appeared ; 
the third and fourth volumes were issued together in 1789. 

In 1778 the Burneys were thrown into a flutter of excitement 
by the discovery that one of their number had become a novelist 
and had set all of London by the ears with "Evelina." Published 
anonymously, its authorship was soon traced. The frankness 
and spontaneity of the character drawing, its fidelity to life, its 
graphic power, were at once recognized. Dr. Johnson's admiration 
knew no bounds and put the sensitive and bashful Fanny into many 
a quiver of modest fear. Dr. Burney, his brain teeming with pro- 
jects of his own, was rather slow to appreciate the fact that his 
shy little secretary was a successful writer of fiction and destined 
to fill a place in the literary life of her time no less considerable than 
his own. But he gradually summoned his enthusiasm and shared 
in the general rejoicing over the event. Thenceforth, too, he 
became Fanny's chief adviser and aid. 

In 1783 he received at the hands of Burke, then in the cabinet, 
the post of organist of Chelsea College. It was Burke's last official 
act, and the gracefulness with which it was tendered was as 
pleasing to Burney as the gift itself. The following year he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Literary Club of which Johnson 
and Reynolds were the founders. The Club, originally consisting 
of nine members, was soon increased to thirty-five. It included 
practically all the literary lights of the time. As illustrative of the 
exclusive spirit that prevailed may be cited a story told by Boswell. 
It seems that Reynolds spoke to Garrick about joining and he 
replied: "I think I shall be of you." When Johnson heard of this 
he said: "He'll be of us; how does he know we will permit him? The 
first duke in England has no right to hold such language." But 
later he relented and Garrick was accepted as a member. In 
this company Burney was welcomed as heartily as any. No 
better evidence could be given of his position among the elect of 
the day. In 1785 he wrote an account of the first Handel Festival 
at Westminster Abbey — a really valuable piece of work. 

Haydn's visit to London in 1791 stirred Burney's enthusiasm 
to fever heat, and, as not infrequently happened on such occasions, 
he eased his mind by writing a verse or two on the event. A warm 
friendship sprang up between them, and on Haydn's second visit, 
three years later, they spent several days together in close compan- 
ionship. Burney was instrumental in procuring a number of 
subscribers to the first edition of the " Creation." 
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While at Chelsea College, he found leisure to write a life of 
Metastasio and to collect materials for a dictionary of music, 
never published. He also contributed the musical articles for an 
encyclopedia, for which he is said to have received £1000. He 
thought seriously of writing a biography of Dr. Johnson, but gave 
up the idea, of which others had already taken hold. He was 
favored by another administration in 1806, when Fox secured 
for him a pension of £300 a year. He suffered a paralytic stroke 
the following year, but recovered; and with his wonted energy set 
about preparing an autobiography. In 1810 he was elected a 
Foreign Member of the Institute of France. He was now well on 
towards ninety years of age; but his interest in music and the 
affairs of the world remained unabated. Johnson and the rest of 
his contemporaries were gone. He alone survived, keeper of the 
traditions of those memorable days. A vigorous correspondence 
now sprang up between Burney and Samuel Wesley on the subject 
of J. S. Bach. Burney knew and admired the English Bach, so 
called, and also C. P. E. Bach, both sons of the great Leipzig 
cantor; but the father he had failed to comprehend. Wesley 
sought to show him the error of his ways. It is significant of the 
man's breadth and openness of mind that even at this age he was 
ready to acknowledge his mistake; and it is pleasant to note that 
his conversion was quite complete. Wesley, in a paroxysm of 
delight, writes to a friend: "Dr. Burney is stark, staring mad to 
hear Sebastian's Sonatas." 

Little has been said of Dr. Burney 's creative musical gifts. 
Considering the busy life he led, his compositions bulk large enough, 
and a number of them attained a popular success. But judged by 
the usual standards of musical criticism his talent in this direction 
was slight. He claimed to have originated the idea of the piano- 
forte duet, and the claim is probably a just one. He published a 
set of "Four Sonatas or Duets for two performers on the Piano- 
forte or Harpsichord" and prefaced it with a dissertation on the 
subject. He also tried his hand at fugues for the organ, and 
following in the direction of the great Bach, wrote a series 
"alphabetically arranged in all the keys that are most perfectly 
in tune upon that instrument." The "History of Music" was a 
serious and admirable effort to treat a subject of which little 
had up to that time been written. It has been largely superseded 
by the results of modern research, but still bears eloquent testimony 
to the persevering energy and enthusiastic love of the subject which 
prompted it. In historical perspective it is very faulty; but the 
survey of contemporary musical activity in the various parts of 
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Europe, the result of the author's original and first-hand obser- 
vations, is even yet of great value to students of musical history. 

Burney died April 14th, 1814, at the ripe age of eighty-eight. 
He was buried at Chelsea College and a tablet was erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. All England mourned the loss. 
Fanny, then Mme. D'Arblay, survived her father twenty-six 
years. Several other members of the family made their mark and 
have found places in the "Dictionary of National Biography." 
James entered the navy and sailed around the world with Captain 
Cooke. He was the friend of Lamb, Hazlitt and Southey, and died 
an admiral. Charles became an eminent Greek scholar. Su- 
sannah and Sarah both had literary gifts of no mean order. The 
oldest daughter, Hetty or Esther, was a skilled harpsichord player 
and appeared as a youthful prodigy at a public concert when she 
was nine years old. She was always to be counted upon for a "piece" 
at the Burney evenings at home, and was sure to receive the sincere 
applause of the famous musicians present. 

If Dr. Burney's life story left room for doubt as to his unusual 
qualities, it would be dispelled by a glance at the splendid portrait 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in which they are clearly dis- 
cerned. The bright eye and high forehead betoken the alert and 
ever active mentality, the firm but pleasing lines of the mouth 
and jaw evidence steadfastness of purpose, the posture shows the 
reposeful yet energetic worker, while over all there is the atmosphere 
of genial humor and broad culture that were his unfailing charm. 
The portrait tells the story of Burney's great personal magnetism 
better than words. 



